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HISTORICAL 


About one hundred years ago some hunters in the forest outside 
of Paris discovered a wild boy. He was without clothing and had 
only such food as he could obtain by grubbing about as an animal. 
He had evidently been living like an animal, going on all fours and 
having no speech. He was taken to Paris as a curiosity where he 
aroused the attention of the educational philosphers of that day. 
After learned debates on his condition and his origin, they concluded 
that his low condition was caused by lack of educational and social 
advantages. He became the subject of an experiment by a noted 
French physician of that day, Itard, who endeavored through system- 
atic training to bring about a mental development equal to the ordi- 
nary standards of the human race. Another physician, Pinel, had 
suspected that the boy was actually an imbecile, and that his helpless 
condition was due to a congenital absence of native ability. 

Itard’s work proved in vain. The suspicions of Pinel were con- 
firmed when it was finally realized that the boy was a born idiot, and 
that it was hopeless to endeavor to render him capable of self-support 
or independent living in a civilized community. He was finally com- 
mitted to a French hospital for incurables as a custodial case upon 
whom further training would be a waste of time. 

It seems almost incredible that only about one hundred years 
ago we knew nothing about feeble-mindedness or the possiblities of 
improving this unfortunate condition. And yet there are today, in 
the isolated communities of most states, just such cases, perhaps not 
quite reduced to such a low degree of animal existence, but certainly 
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a long way from being able to improve their lot. It would not be 
difficult to cite similar cases from the islands of Maine, or the moun- 
tains of Vermont, or the Pines of New Jersey. The inbound rural 
districts of Indiana have their share, and in the shut-off mountain 
districts of West Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky this condition is 
not unknown. 

It is characteristic of our faith in the influence of environment 
and our antagonism toward the theories of heredity, that when such 
persons are discovered we at once assume that they lack only the 
advantages of education and the stimulation of social contact with 
their more fortunate fellows. Or else we conclude that these per- 
sons are naturally shiftless, lazy. We think they are unwilling rather 
than unable to take advantage of the opportunities which surround 
them. 

Seguin, a pupil of Itard, had watched the experiment with the 
“Wild Boy of Aveyron” with scientific interest and he suggested a 
compromise between the limitations of native endowment and the ad- 
vantages of social opportunities. He had observed that although 
Itard’s patient did not reach the average standard of mental develop- 
ment, and was not normal as a result of systematic education, never- 
theless the training of the boy had not been entirely in vain. Seguin 
capitalized on the experiment of Itard by developing an elaborate 
method of physiological education which was the beginning of sense 
training and motor training for mentally handicapped children. 

The early work of Itard and Seguin marks the beginning of the 
history of the scientific study of feeble-mindedness in Europe. The 
movement soon spread to this country and commanded so much at- 
tention that state institutions for the care and training of the feeble- 
minded were opened in Massachusetts and in New York about 1850. 
The movement soon spread, and other state institutions were rapidly 
established in the more progressive states so that now the entire 
country recognizes the need for state care and training of these sub- 
normal children. 

This movement for state care of the feeble-minded has not only 
resulted in bettering the condition of these handicapped children, but 
also has showed that mental deficiency is one of the basic causes 
underlying many social problems. Nearly all social evils, such as 
pauperism, crime, sex delinquency, unemployment, and the like, have 
some roots in feeble-mindedness, so that today we must provide suit- 
able care for the feeble-minded, not only for their own sake but also 
to protect the very foundations of society. 
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TYPES OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 


Who are the feeble-minded? What is mental deficiency? These 
questions are difficult to answer, for mental deficiency is easily con- 
fused with conditions which it sometimes causes, but which do not 
often cause it. Feeble-mindedness usually results in poverty, but 
poverty seldom causes feeble-mindedness. The feeble-minded are 
mostly illiterate, but illiteracy is not a sure sign of feeble-mindedness. 
Mental deficiency is a common cause of crime, but by no means all 
criminals are mentally deficient. Sex delinquency, unemployment, 
and general shiftlessness are common results of feeble-mindedness, 
but are not in themselves proof of that condition. In other words, 
although feeble-mindedness expresses itself in many different forms 
of social incompetence, we must be careful not to confuse cause and 
effect. 

In simplest terms we may say that the feeble-minded as a group 
are those persons who are unable to manage their own affairs with 
ordinary prudence or to compete on equal terms with their fellows 
because they lack the native endowment which is necessary for com- 
plete mental development. They are persons whose mental ability 
from infancy forward is so limited that they are incapable of making 
their way in the world with anything like what we call normal or 
average success. We must be careful not to confuse feeble-minded- 
ness with insanity, for although these conditions frequently resemble 
each other, we must remember that the insane person has once been 
normal, while the feeble-minded person has always been below average. 
We must recognize that the insane have disordered, or disturbed, or 
diseased minds, whereas the feeble-minded have childlike minds. The 
feeble-minded are the “children who never grow up.” 

Among themselves the feeble-minded are classified according to 
degree of development. Some of them never outgrow the period of 
mental infancy. These are the idiots, most of whom never learn 
to talk or take care of themselves with any success whatever. They 
have to be fed and cared for like babies throughout their natural lives. 
Although they may grow up physically and although often they make 
a good appearance, they cannot protect themselves from ordinary 
dangers and if left to themselves might starve even in the presence 
of plenty. 

Another large class of the feeble-minded are known as imbeciles. 
These learn to talk and to care for their ordinary wants, but are 
incapable of profiting in any appreciable degree from school or indus- 
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trial training. Whereas the idiots correspond in their mental develop- 
ment to normal children under three years of age, the imbeciles 
resemble normal children with mental ages of three to seven years. 
They learn to perform tasks which normal children of those ages 
would learn if they did not outgrow their childhood. Imbeciles and 
idiots are by no means monsters. They are human like ourselves in 
nearly all respects except general intelligence. They grow up physi- 
cally. They acquire, under favorable conditions, many desirable 
social and industrial habits. They are not easily recognized from their 
appearance or “looks.” They have, on the whole, good dispositions 
and favorable personalities when sympathetically understood. Their 
lack is essentially in their poverty of ideas and their native incapacity 
to think or to perform for themselves. 

The remainder of the feeble-minded are known as morons. This 
is the mildest degree of feeble-mindedness, and persons of this type 
are not easily distinguished from the normal. Morons have mental 
ages between eight and twelve years. This degree of mentality is 
sometimes sufficient for successful social living, but morons are so 
deficient in good judgment and common sense, and so lacking in 
initiative and in ability to look after their own affairs, that they 
rarely succeed in “making a go” of life. 

The brighter morons make a fair living under favorable indus- 
trial conditions. Many of them become stable in their habits and 
prove to be desirable employees in simple industrial operations or in 
the field of common labor. In degree of intelligence as we now 
measure it, some of the higher-grade morons actually exceed the 
lower limits of normal ability, but they all lack the self-direction and 
originality which make for independent living. On the other hand, 
the morons constitute by far the largest number of the feeble-minded 
and because of the very difficulty of distinguishing them from the 
normal they are much more of a menace than the idiots and imbeciles. 

The social incompetence of the moron as seen by the layman is 
commonly not recognized as due to his lack of native ability but is 
usually ascribed to a lack of desire to succeed, or to a lack of pride, 
or lack of environmental advantage. Moron women and girls are 
particularly dangerous in the community because they usually have 
sufficient attractiveness and sufficient appearance of normality to mate 
and become the mothers of children and thus perpetuate their inferior 
stock. On the other hand these morons, being the brightest of all 
the feeble-minded, are the most susceptible to training and the most 
hopeful from the standpoint of institutional care. 
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SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 

At a conservative estimate feeble-mindedness accounts for about 
ten to twenty per cent of such social problems as pauperism, crime, 
illigetimacy, prostitution, vagrancy, unemployment, and similar social 
evils. Many studies place this number much higher. And yet the 
feeble-minded constitute but a comparatively small proportion of the 
total population. Federal statistics in this country show a total of 
43,000 known feeble-minded of all classes in public institutions 
in 1923. This is a ratio of 40 per 100,000, or four-hundredths of one 
per cent. But state and county surveys in various portions of the 
country agree in showing that not less than one per cent of the total 
population is definitely feeble-minded. During the World War 12 
men per 1,000 in this country, or 1.2 per cent of all men examined 
by camp and local boards, were rejected as being unfit for military 
duty because of mental deficiency. The number is usually higher in 
rural districts as compared with cities. It is also somewhat higher 
among school children as compared with adults, for it is well-known 
that the feeble-minded die at an earlier age than do normal persons. 
A number of surveys in various sections of the country have disclosed 
that not less than two per cent of children in the primary public 
school are mentally so subnormal that they need care and training 
in special classes. 

Not all the feeble-minded are in public institutions for the feeble- 
minded. Many feeble-minded adults are to be found in almshouses, 
jails, prisons, reformatories, hospitals for the insane, and other cor- 
rectional and charitable institutions, while many feeble-minded chil- 
dren are to be found in their own homes or remain unrecognized in 
the schools, or in orphanages, institutions for delinquents, and so on. 
It is certainly a safe estimate to say that none of our states is caring: 
for more than one-tenth of all the feeble-minded within its borders, 
while some states have as yet made no direct institutional provision 
whatsoever. 

REMEDIAL PROGRAM 

In any program of institutional care for the feeble-minded it is 
important to have some idea regarding the causes of this condition, 
for an institutional program should be correlated with other means of 
caring for these incompetents. It is generally agreed by leading 
authorities that at least two-thirds of feeble-mindedness is caused by 
bad stock, and the condition is said to be hereditary. It is well-known 
that all children of two feeble-minded parents will be feeble-minded 
without exception, unless indeed the legal parent is not the actual 
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parent as not infrequently happens. In addition a large amount of 
feeble-mindedness is traceable to feeble-mindedness in the ancestral 
stock where only one parent, or sometimes neither parent, is definitely 
feeble-minded. No state program for the care of the feeble-minded 
can therefore be considered complete which does not make some effort 
to locate the hereditary sources of degeneracy and deficiency in these 
families and communities which contribute undue numbers of these 
defectives. Nearly every state which has frankly faced this issue 
can point to families which contribute heavily to the inmates of its 
various institutions. 

The remaining one-third of all feeble-mindedness is said to be 
acquired as a result of a variety of causes. Among these conditions 
are birth injuries, glandular disturbances, accidents, degenerative dis- 
eases, and all the group of unfortunate pathological conditions which 
may interfere with the normal development of children before adoles- 
cence. These causes must be reckoned with not only for purposes of 
prevention but also for purposes of treatment, for the training possi- 
bilities of feeble-minded children are definitely determined by the 
causes of the condition. 

In a program designed to deal effectively with feeble-mindedness 
as a state problem, we must first, therefore, recognize the importance 
of limiting the production of offspring of feeble-minded parents. 
There can be no doubt that sterilization should be employed as one 
of the effective means of dealing with mental deficiency at its source. 
However, a program of sterilization is so hedged about with practical 
difficulties of legal technicality and public sentiment that in most 
states sterilization is not considered a very effective method of eradi- 
cating feeble-mindedness. Moreover, even with sterilization we must 
yet deal with the feeble-minded who are with us even though they 
may have been sterilized. After sterilization they are socially as much 
a menace as before except with reference to limitation of offspring. 
We must therefore consider additional measures and more immediate- 
ly effective methods of controlling the situation. 

Institutional segregation is in every way as effective as steriliza- 
tion and is far less objectionable. The potential parents of subnormal 
children are not only thus kept from reproducing but are also cared 
for during that period of their lives when they may be a social menace 
in other ways as well. This of course is a more expensive program, 
but in many ways more desirable. Nearly all of the feeble-minded 
who ought to be sterilized should also receive some institutional care. 
During this period they should receive social and industrial training 
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designed to make them as effective as possible as adults either in 
the institution or outside. 

On the other hand, not all the feeble-minded require permanent 
custodial care. Many of them are found in homes where they can 
be cared for by their own relatives without menace to the state. - 
Still others, are sufficiently stable and industrious so that they can 
make a fair living under favorable conditions. Many of these cases 
when adequately supervised can get along successfully and live fairly 
satisfactory lives, whereas without such supervision they would not 
succeed. 

The remainder of the feeble-minded usually need institutional 
care and training. Idiots and imbeciles should be placed in institu- 
tions just as early as their condition can be recognized, unless special 
home conditions make this unnecessary or inadvisable. The moron 
type of feeble-mindedness in good families can often be cared for 
during early childhood in special classes of the public schools in those 
school districts which are of sufficient size to make the organization 
of such classes feasible. But we should be careful to provide some 
means of continuing the training of these children in institutions or 
under some system of community care when they have outgrown the 
age limit of compulsory education. 

Before a comprehensive program of institutional care and com- 
munity supervision can be prepared, and before effective legislation 
can be formulated, it is desirable to obtain reliable data concerning the 
number and distribution of these persons in the communities of the 
state. It is most desirable before promoting legislation designed to. 
meet this problem to obtain information which will enable the members 
of the legislature to intelligently evaluate such measures as may be 
proposed. To this end it is advisable to proceed slowly and build up 
a public sentiment based on sound facts and concrete information. 
Most communities are already alive in a general way to the menace 
of feeble-mindedness. Most communities already recognize in a vague 
way that certain individuals are “queer,” or “not quite right,” or 
“not all there,” but few communities are prepared to take action on 
this situation without some responsible presentation of facts and 
cases. The ordinary citizen does not easily discriminate between 
feeble-mindedness and poverty, or between feeble-mindedness and il- 
literacy, or between feeble-mindedness and shiftlessness, degenracy, 
crime, immoral living, and general incompetence. Moreover, the so- 
cial problems of communities differ according to their type of organi- 
zation. The problem in the city is not the same as the problem in 
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the country or in the mountainous districts, and isolated centers of 
feeble-mindedness and degeneracy are to be found here and there 
where the entire community is of such low social status that it does 
not concern itself with problems of social welfare. 

In view of these conditions it is advisable that a legislative pro- 
gram designed to provide state care for the feeble-minded be founded 
not only on a representative survey of the state or some portion of 
it but also upon concrete families and cases already well-known to 
public authorities. The results of a survey in one community will 
not carry weight in another, but specific cases will always carry weight 
with the people of their own community. It is imperative that the 
members of the legislature have personal knowledge of cases in their 
districts with actual facts regarding the individuals concerned. If 
social workers will obtain definite information regarding feeble-minded 
individuals or families with records of their social menace and pre- 
sent this information to the legislative representatives in the districts 
where such mental defectives reside, the state legislature will be in 
a position intelligently and adequately to act on this problem. Legis- 
lators support social welfare legislation most effectively when ade- 
quately informed. The mistake frequently made is to appeal to the 
legislature on grounds of public sentiment or general desirablity with- 
out sufficient attention to the basic facts involved. There can be no 
doubt that field work will turn up such a host of serious cases, or 
families or centers of feeble-mindedness, and social degeneracy result- 
ing from feeble-mindedness, that no legislator could have the courage 
‘to ignore them. 

In this connection it is important to enlist the cooperation of the 
medical, educational, judicial, charitable and other existing agencies 
of the state, for each of these is vitally concerned in the issue. It is 
more than likely that each institution of the state is already caring for 
definite cases of feeble-mindedness and that these institutions would 
lend their facilities and moral support to a program designed to give 
them the specific attention which hey require. Every criminal court, 
and every juvenile court, comes in close personal contact with feebie- 
mindedness as a practical problem. Some courts fail to recognize the 
problem and others are inactive because of the difficulties of getting 
specific action on obvious cases. But it would be an unusual experi- 
ence if the courts or the institutions failed to give all possible support 
to the social workers of the state if called upon to help them. 

Likewise the public schools are vitally concerned with the prob- 
lem as it affects children. Retardation in the schools is a common 
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consequence of mental deficiency among pupils. Normal children 
have a right to expect that their school progress should not be retarded 
because of the presence of subnormal children in their classes, and 
subnormal children have a right to expect an education suited to 
their limited learning capacities. 

In the same way charitable organizations find their work seriously 
hampered by the heavy demands made upon them by the feeble-mind- 
ed individuals and families which cannot be permanently assisted by 
family help, however effectively such aid may be administered. 

INSTITUTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 

But let us assume that adequate institutional care has been pro- 
vided. Such an institution must, of course, take care of both the 
custodial and the trainable cases. It is important however, that an 
institution be not limited to cusodial cases, for a purely custodial 
institution almost always fails to provide those constructive measures 
which are necessary to deal with the problem of feeble-mindedness 
as a whole. In an ideal program it would be advisable to have a 
number of small institutions scattered throughout the state, each de- 
voted to a special grade of feeble-mindedness, rather than a single 


large institution caring for all types and degrees. In practice, how- ~ 


ever, it is advisable to establish first a single institution providing 
for all classes, idiots, imbeciles and morons. Such an institution 
should be organized so as to provide not only custodial care for the 
low-grade cases but also educational and training facilities for the 
higher grades. In addition to residential cottages and service and 
administration buildings, such an institution should provide both 
school and shop training facilities, as well as facilities for entertain- 
ment and recreation. Such an institution should also have a large 
acreage so as to provide for farm training as well as housekeeping 
and trade occupations. 

The training program of such an institdtion should be founded 
upon a scientific classification of the inmates according to their degree 
of mental ability as well as their personal aptitudes. Every depart- 
ment of the institution has training possibilities. The principal social 
training is conducted in the cottages, where the home life should be 
designed to help the children to adjust to each other and to develop 
good social habits. In the school department emphasis should be 
upon manual activities, with academic instruction at a minimum. 
Feeble-minded children seldom progress beyond the fourth grade of 
common school work, and this degree of academic training is not suffi- 
cient to count significantly in their later lives. In the school depart- 
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ment it is advisable not only to provide various forms of manual 
education but also the simpler forms of classroom industrial training, 
which will prepare the children for the more advanced industrial acti- 
vities of the institution or of the outside world. In the shops and 
repair departments of the institution the older and brighter children 
can be taught the elements of the simpler trades to the end that they 
may contribute to the upkeep of the institution or prepare themselves 
for simple industrial occupations in case they leave the institution. 

The farm, of course, offers in its various departments the finest 
kind of training opportunities for feeble-minded boys, and to some 
extent for feeble-minded girls. The modern institution raises its 
own farm products, and in so doing provides an excellent training 
opportunity in a type of occupation for which feeble-minded children 
are best suited. Likewise farm work is a most suitable occupation 
for such children as may be able to earn their own living outside 
the institution after a period of training. 

The housekeeping activities provide excellent training for both 
boys and girls. Some of this training is occupational and some 
industrial. If it is properly conducted it is the means of establishing 
habits of industry and standards of home living which are important 
in themselves and which may lead to employment in case of release. 
In the case of children who must receive permanent institutionai 
care, such training may lead directly to industrial assignments within 
the institution after the training age is outgrown. 

But we must not be too optimistic in our hopes of rendering 
feeble-minded children ultimately capable of independent social living. 
Only a comparatively small proportion of those committed to institu- 
tions will ever be able to manage their own affairs with sufficient 
independence to return to society with much prospect of success. 
The modern substitute for such release is a program of colony care. 
This requires that the training institution develop branch industrial 
colonies for those who outgrow the parent institution and become 
self-supporting but still need supervision. The colony thus provides 
an outlet for the older children of the institution and is a desirable 
stepping-stone between the institution and ultimate release. ~It also 
makes possible a self-sustaining type of institutional care which re- 
duces the cost to the state at the same time that it provides state 
control in a desirable form. 

Certainly we must not look upon an institution for the feeble- 
minded as an asylum in the old sense. The modern public institution 
sets good standards of child care for the community as well as for 
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the children. It makes possible a degree of success which is utterly 
hopeless without institutional facilities. It also provides a place 
where the feeble-minded can live not only useful but happy lives, and 
where they can contribute in a large measure to their own support 
in spite of their native limitations. 

In such an institution the training program should be definitely 
correlated with a classification study of the individual children. It 
is possible to determine with a fair degree of accuracy what the 
future course of development will be in the feeble-minded individual 
and to set fairly definite objectives either for ultimate release or for 
permanent institutional care. It is also possible with a high degree 
of reliability to discriminate between children in need of purely custo- 
dial care as compared with those who will profit from specific train- 
ing. Such an institution becames a social laboratory of the state. 
It throws light upon the social conditions which produce feeble-mind- 
edness or which are caused by it. It also becomes an educational 
laboratory, for the training of the feeble-minded provides unusual 
opportunities for developing new and better methods of education 
and training which are of great significance in teaching normal chil- 
dren as well. 


Notes From the Diary 


Students from the following states have registered for the 1929 
Summer School course: California, Connecticut, District of Colum- 
bia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and Washington. 

The Training School band broadcast from WFI Philadelphia, 
April 5. Mrs. Carol Johnstone Sharp gave a fifteen minute talk on 
the work with the feeble-minded followed by the concert. 

The school children have recently had added to their pets a 
beautiful Southdown lamb and a stately old goose the gifts of Mr. 
Carter White of Maryland. 

The green house and the hot-beds have started their new spring 
dresses—delicate green dresses delightful to the eye accustomed to 
the dull brown of the outside. The cabbage and cauliflower plants 
are coming thru nicely and the rows of green lettuce give promise of 
a salad in the near future. These projects show that someone is doing 
a thing well. 
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Herbert's Six Months in Basketry 
Ruth King Aker 


Educational Department—The Training School at Vineland 
New Jersey 


Last September, on the opening day of school, the bright inter- 
ested face of Herbert, a new boy (as the children say) held my atten- 
tion as the class entered my schoolroom. He looked with interest at 
the baskets arranged in the cases around the room and then at the 
ones which were in process of being made, finally going over to the 
shelf where an attractive reed flower basket stood he looked at it 
intently and then with real enthusiasm asked me if he could make a 
basket like that one. His face fairly beamed when I told him cer- 
tainly that he could; then I explained to him that first he would need 
to learn to do some other things which perhaps would not be as in- 
teresting as the making of that basket but which he would need to 
know how to do in order that it would be possible for him to make 
one as nice and as perfect as the one he had admired and that the 
boy or girl who had made it had learned to do those “other things” 
first before they were able to make the chosen basket. 


Today, after six months of training Herbert is completing the 
basket which he wanted so much to make on that first day when he 
entered my class and he is a happy boy. It may be interesting for 
us to go back to that first day in basketry and follow with him, step 
by step, noting the progress which he has made and learn the impor- 
tance of those “other things” which he has learned to do. 


When Herbert entered my class he was untrained in any form of 
basketry work; thus it was necessary for him to learn how to mani- 
pulate the reed and raffia. As a beginning step he learned to sew with 
raffia over reed using the simplest twining stitch. After two lessons 
he was able to do this with only a small amount of assistance. Then 
I started a basket for him and taught him how to make the “Lazy 
Squaw” stitch using two colors of raffia which were his own choice. 
He responded readily to the teaching and it was evident from the 
first that he was going to be a promising pupil in basketry since 
while making this basket he learned to shape it and to join both the 
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reed and the raffia. At the end of one month’s training he had com- 
pleted his first raffia and reed basket and of course was a proud and 
happy boy. 

During these lessons Herbert was learning other things beside 
how to make a basket. He was learning to be patient for it requires 
both patience and careful manipulation of materials to work success- 
fully with raffia, since to hands unaccustomed to this work, there 
seems to be so many obstacles to overcome. The raffia comes un- 
threaded or breaks or gets twisted and goes in knots which have to 
be taken out or the reed becomes too dry and breaks and a new piece 
must be attached and if one is not careful in joining the ends of 
raffia the stitches come out and the work must all be done over again. 

These things happened to Herbert’s work frequently and he be- 
came discouraged and impatient and told me he didn’t want to make 
that basket, it was too hard, or that he was tired of it and wanted 
to make a different one. One like Mike’s perhaps which he thought 
would be easier because Mike did not seem to have as much trouble 
with his basket as he did. It was necessary for me to explain that 
Mike’s work looked easier because he had worked so much longer 
with reed and raffia. He had learned to work carefully and not make 
those mistakes just as Herbert would soon learn to do himself. After 
helping him to straighten out his mistakes and had reminded him of 
the lovely reed basket he was going to make later, he forgot his 
troubles and worked contentedly and was all interest again. 

As soon as Herbert finished his first basket he was taught how 
to start his second basket and when he was able to do that he learned 
how to make a new stitch and he was able to start his second basket 
himself with only a little assistance from me and he was able to work 
in it the new stitch he had learned and which was a little more diffi- 
cult than the first one. He did not have as much trouble with this 
basket as with his first one and he was able to give to it a better 
shape. He learned also to make a handle and to fasten it securely 
to the basket. By the time he had completed his second basket, which 
was much improved as to shape, neatness and size over his first one, 
he had been in the class about three months. 

During this time and along with his basketry lessons, Herbert 
is also learning other valuable lessons—one of the most important 
being to work peaceably and happily with the other boys in the class. 
For various reasons, the chief one being work on the Christmas play, 
at about this time he was transferred to another class where he was 
the brightest one in the class and he had to learn to adjust himself 
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to the new condition. After a few days in the new class, he began 
to assert himself and to be “bossy” and somewhat disagreeable to the 
other children. As a cure for his attitude he was not allowed to work 
on his basket when he was not nice to the other children and finally a 
hole was put in his OK slip. Herbert felt badly about it and after 
a talk with me he promised to do better and be my “helper.” After 
this he gradually settled down in his class, worked steadily to com- 
plete his basket which was then nearly finished, and has never since 
that time been other than a well behaved and helpful boy. The op- 
portunity to be the teacher’s “helper” won Herbert completely. 


After the Christmas vacation and school was again in session 
I decided that as Herbert had responded so gratifyingly and had 
progressed so rapidly in this type of work, that I would try him out 
in reed work and so he was started on his first reed basket. He learn- 
ed in his first lesson to cut spokes and put them in a board base. Then 
he learned to weave with reed using the simplest weave. He soon 
grasped the idea and was able to do it with only oversight and direc- 
tion now and then. He worked steadily and rapidly and finished it 
in just a week. It was well made for his first reed basket. 


Next he learned to make a reed mat, using another weave. This 
was more difficult and again he became discouraged when he could 
not get it at once and told me he did not want to make it—“it was 
too hard” but with encouragement and assistance, taking him over 
the difficult steps, he again “came up smiling” and completed his mat, 
finishing it with a simple border which was an added new lesson for 
him and he was pleased when he realized that he had learned so many 
new things. 


Now at the end of a five months training period he is working on 
his flower basket, his desire on that first day in school. It is a some- 
what elaborate basket and requires all of his skill and much patience 
but this time he has not been discouraged and at the end of three 
weeks it is nearly finished. He was eager to make this one all by 
himself and with the exception of some assistance with the shaping 
of one part of it and with the making of the border and handle he 
will be able to make the rest of the basket quite by himself and of 
course I am encouraging him to study and think about the different 
steps rather than appealing to me for assistance which he does not 
really need. 

I have found Herbert to be a real inspiration in the class-room 
and if he improves as rapidly and well in the coming six months as 
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in these last, I shall feel that my work is “not in vain” and that 
Basketry holds a real place in the training of our active, ambitious 
little boys who like to see results but who are easily discouraged and 
tempted to hurry. 

My little boys love to exhibit their work and someday I hope 
that it will be possible for Herbert and Mike and Tommy and the 
other nine boys in this class to show you their prize baskets. 


Announcements 


The University of North Dakota announces the following courses: 


A cooperative arrangement has been made whereby the 
State Institution for the Feeble-Minded at Grafton will offer 
summer courses June 17th to July 27th that will carry full 
university credits for properly qualified students. The 
courses will be given at Grafton under the general direction 
of Dr. A. R. T. Wylie, Superintendent, assisted by Miss 
Lillie Lewin and Mrs. Nellie McDonald. 


The twenty-first session of the Summer School for Teachers of 
Backward or Mentally Deficient Children will be held at Vineland 
from July 8 to August 15. 


We have received several requests for teachers with special train- 
ing for work with backward or mentally deficient children. 


The fifty-third session of the American Association for the Study 
of the Feeble-Minded will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, Biltmore Hotel, 
May 13-17. "Ss 


We wish to secure copies of “The Intelligence of the Feeble 
Minded” Binet and Simon—Translated by Elizabeth S. Kite, 1912. 
This book is now out of print and there is a demand of a large num- 
ber of copies. 
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Book Review 
Leary, DANIEL BELL. Modern Psychology, Normal and Abnormal. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1928. 441 pp. | 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I deals with the funda- 
mental structures, drives and mechanisms of the human being. This 
section takes up such topics as the biological bases of psychology, 
psychological level of behavior and the dynamics of behavior. 

Part II discusses intelligence in relation to learning, language, its 
own variations and abnormalities and general behavior. — | 

Part III deals with personality and its disturbances, the concept 
of personality, abnormal personality, meaning and technique of | 
psychoanalysis, personality and society, and the experimental approach 
to personality. 

The last part, Part IV, is more philosophic in style, and takes 
up types and systems of personality adjustment such as the psychol- 
ogy of delusion and belief, magic, mysticism and religion, nature and 
function of art and beauty, and philosophy. 

The book has an excellent and complete table of contents as 
well as bibliographies at the end of each chapter and footnotes scat- 
tered throughout. 

The contents of the book are presented in a new, clear, under- 
standable and well systematized fashion. Dr. Leary discusses the 
human personality from a behavior and adjustment point of view 
and stresses the importance of individual differences as well as the 
importance of considering the individual as a whole rather than by 
parts in order to understand him. 

“We are all psychologists but we are not all good psychologists. 

Soe etl What is needed is not less psychology but better psychology ; 
better technique, better approaches, better and keener evaluation of 
results and findings.” And with these needs in mind Dr. Leary has 
constructed this textbook on modern psychology. l 
Vineland, N. J. AMoRETTE E. Wo.coTt | 








“What may be taught a handicapped child depends upon his 
special abilities. It is a question as to how such a person will func- 
tion in any occupational work throughout later adult life. An inde- 
pendent career for such persons is not often possible, yet by such 
training the development of personality, interests, character and mor- 
als, through happy occupation helps to unfold latent possibilities of 


the individual to a degree often quite beyond expectation.” 
STELLA PEARSON 
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